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dependencies, but was actively sanguine of possibili
ties in the Dark Continent.

We may put aside the Portuguese and French
settlements of Mozambique, Angola, and Sene-
gambia. No one of these has succeeded in attracting
colonists; but the failure may be explained by
climate or by an administration that aimed rather
at commerce than at settlement. The case of the
Cape and the sister colonies seems to be more in
point. The Dutch occupation of the Cape dates
from 1652, and the early colonists were to a great
extent picked men ; many of them French Hugue-
nots. The natives with whom the settlers came in
contact were Hottentots and Bushmen, weak races,
of whom the Bushmen were not fitted to be slaves,
while the Hottentots were not very valuable. Practi-
cally the Bushmen were exterminated; and when
the English conquered the colony in 1795 the Hot-
tentots were only as 14,500 to 21,000 whites.1
Nevertheless, the convenience of slave labour, had
been found to be so great that the coloured popula-
tion of the colony altogether was roughly as two
in three, and that proportion has been maintained
ever since or increased, though slavery has been
abolished, though thousands of British settlers have
been poured into the country, and though the
diamond - fields have attracted thousands of im-
migrants. As many as 30,000 Kaffirs are said to
have taken refuge under British rule during the
governorship of Sir George Grey alone.2 Mean-
while it must be borne in mind that the outlying
parts of the Cape Colony have always been very

1 Theale's Compendium of South African History, chap. xiv.
2 Wilmot's History of the Cape Colony, p. 83.